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THE CIRCULAR 
Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 
It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 
It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 


- and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 


the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 


: should return us a copy with his name and residence written 


upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 
Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest; Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Kesurrection, Origin of Evil Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, etc., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Tueology. 
All who wiso to understand BisLe ComMuNisu—ils Constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of the book, 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Commuity 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 123 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphiet, 10 cents. 


Ge Past Volumes of the ‘Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 














The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres ot land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguished points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a pertect Suvior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form ; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and eyil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For amore full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples ; “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself logically on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. JoHn H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of sey poe + O are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended know]- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
secretary. Ifa personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

THE CrrcuLak is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 





ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting to its usefulness. To-the poor it is offered as 


ft. 
he following may serve as a condensed formu- 
la of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES : 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every pte, 

Lord’s Bupper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 


The G Lt 
EC WOMLDLULILY'; 
Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruita, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
e 


curely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 


ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address VUNEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Paul as a Reformer. 





In order that we may understand the bear- 
ings of the New Testament, and particularly 
of the instructions of Paul, it is necessary 
that we should have a right idea of the situa- 
tion of the Primitive Church to whom they 
were addressed. If we take Paul’s epistles 
as a collection of precepts and exhortations 
addressed to men in general, or to a company 
of men situated like the churches of the pres- 
ent day, and intended to be a perpetual moral 
code, for the regulation of conduct, we do 
them great injustice. They were not intend- 
ed primarily for such a use, but were founded 
on a special occasion—designed particularly 
for bodies to whom they were addressed, and 
all had reference to one great central plot, 
which they were intended to serve, and which 
was fully consummated at the Second Com- 
ing of Christ immediately after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. We say the spirit—the 
gospel—the constitutional principles of Paul 
are of perpetual application, and contain. sal- 
vation for all; but as sure as we really em- 
brace that gospel and discover those consti- 
tutional principles, we shall see that we have 
no right to extend his merely moral and mu- 
nicipal regulations beyond the circumstances 
that called them forth. Thus his recommen- 
dation of contented obedience in slaves, and 
his countenance of slaveholding and other 
customs of the time, are to be explained by 
an understanding of his circumstances, and 
not charged to his connivance with barbarism 
or any disposition to perpetuate those things 
in the future. It was only part of a system 
of policy which, as we have elsewhere shown, 
was special to the occasion, and which, having 
served its temporary, provisional ends in the 


body to whom it was applied, is not necessa- 
rily the position which they afterwards as- 
sumed, or which is appropriate to us. In fact 
by reverting to the constitutional principles 
of the New Testament, we at once perceive 
that the express object of Paul’s outward con- 
servatism, and acceptance of existing regula- 
tions in society, was to lead the church safely 
and easily to an entire revolution—to a point 
which they all had in view, when the world 
and its whole system of institutions should 
for them for ever pass away. 

Let us then examine more in detail, the pre- 
cise situation, expectations and policy of the 
Primitive Church. Their history in the New 
Testament is marked by two great events, 
one at the beginning of their career and the 
other at its close, to which all their policy 
refers. The death and resurrection of Christ, 
was the starting-point of their origin, and the 
Second Coming of Christ was before them as 
the near termination and reward of their 
earthly career. They were placed between 
these two great object-points (the space of 
time was all included within one generation), 
and each of them had its due influence in di- 
recting their course. These two events were 
the two great lights which shone from either 
end of their passage through the world, and 
their pathway was the direct line of faith, 
illuminated from both. . 

Faith in the death and resurrection of 
Christ took them, as to their heart and _inte- 
rior life, out of this world, beyond the bond- 
age of sin and death, and made them spirit- 
ually free. This involved no necessary dis- 
turbance in their outward relations except on 
one point, viz., the renunciation of the Jewish 
law. The abandonment of Judaism was es- 
sential to their reception of Christ and his 
justification; and on this point the policy of 
the apostles allowed no compromise. They 
destroyed legality wherever their influence 
reached, and overturned the Mosaic system, 
heedless of consequenses to themselves or 
others, But this was al/ the change of an 
outward nature that was requisite; men 
could walk in the light of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, in entire subordination, outwardly, to 
all the ordinances and institutions of the Gen- 
tile world. Accordingly, in view of the 
near Coming of Christ, when they were to 
be taken out of the world into heavenly man- 
sions, Paul everywhere recommended con- 
formity to the circumstances they were in.— 
He refrained trom quarreling with the civil, 
social, and property systems which 
suitable to selfishness, and which they 
so soon to leave. He only took care to ex- 
hort the church not to drink in the spirit of 
those institutions, but to keep their eye 
steadily fixed on the state which was before 
them. “ Letevery man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called. Art thou 
called being a servant? care not for it: but 
if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. 
For he that is called in the Lord, being a ser- 
vant, is the Lord’s freeman; likewise also, 
he that is called being free, is the Lord’s ser- 
vant... . Ye are bought witha price; be 
not ye the servants of men. [That is, while 
you sustain these outward relations for the 
present, and as a matter of expediency, live 
above them, remembering who owns you, 
and the destiny which he is shortly to bring.] 
.. . Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not 
to be loosed: art thou loosed from a wife? 
seek not a wife. . . . But this I say brethren 
the time is short: it remaineth, that both 


were 
were 


wept not; and they that rejoice, as though 





though they possessed not; and they that 
For the 
1 Cor., 


use this world, as not abusing it. 
fashion of this world passeth away.” 
7: 20—31. 

This last declaration, referring to the ex- 
pected coming of Christ, and which is offered 
as the ground of the preceding advice, con- 
tains in our view the exact key to the whole 
of Paul’s regard for the civil and social insti- 
tutions of his time. He exhorted believers 
to accommodate themselves to the fashions of 
the world, not from any conscientious respect 
for them, but purely for the sake of peace 
and present expediency—not for the sake of 
perpetuating them in the church, but because 
they were shortly to pass away from it. His 
moderation, instead of implying timidity or 
unwise conservatism, is to us the best evi- 
dence of the deepest and broadest radicalism. 
He did noteare to do things by halves, or in- 
stitute a partial reform; nothing would sat- 
isfy him but an earthquake that should burst 
the whole worldly system over them, and let 
them rise into the full freedom of the heaven- 
ly state. His quietness as a reformer was 
only the hush of expectation, to give the 
greater effect to that event. He expected it, 
—he taught the church to expect it, and it 
came. Within that generation, they wit- 
nessed “the end of all things;” heaven and 
earth passed away,-and the eternal kingdom 
was commenced in that very church who 
were counseled to moderation and obedience, 
Paul and the. apostles themselves being the 
foundation stones. 

We have said enough to show the impor- 
tance of studying the position of the Primi- 
tive Church, if we would rightly estimate the 
character of the New Testament and of Paul,as 
related to reform. The problem is rather 
intricate—we find contradictory manifesta- 
tions and tendencies in the history of that 
body; but we are sure that a true insight in- 
to their position—their relations first to the 
resurrection-faith of the gospel, second, to the 
surrounding expediencies of the world, and 
third, to the glorious translation which was 
immediately before them—will make every 
thing plain, and justify Paul, as the most far- 
reaching revolutionist and reformer that the 
world ever saw. 

es 


Scientific Value of Faith. 





The question may be asked, how Christ 
can be in us, and how it is legitimate for us 
to confess the fact, without the evidence of 
direct consciousness. We reply, there are 
facts in physiology, connected with every 
motion of our bodies, that are as seemingly 
indifferent to evidence, as the fact in reference 
to Christ. In moving our arm, we do not 
feel the muscle that contracts and causes the 
motion. We cannot believe and confess its 
existence on the ground of feeling ; we have 
to believe and confess it on the ground of 
science, because anatomists have ascertained 
and described the fact. On similar grounds 
we can believe and confess that Christ is in 
us. “The life is the light of men,” though 
they do not know it. Ignorant feeling is no 
evidence against it. Before the discoveries 
of science, people did not know that the blood 
circulated. Science is surer evidence than 
fecling in respect to the interior processes of 
our bodies, so is the Bible a surer witness of 
what is true in our hearts, than any self-in- 
spection can be. Unbelief stubbornly persists 





they that have wives be as though they had | 
none; and they that weep as though they | made man and knows all about him. 


in taking the testimony of ignorant feelings, 
instead of being instructed by the God who 


Scientific men are constantly calling on the 


they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as!common multitude to quit believing their 
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senses, their outward perceptions, and believe 
in things invisible. ‘The outward senses tell 
us that the sun goes round the earth; but 
science calls upon us to deny those senses, 
and believe that the earth goes round the 
sun. This requires faith—we must believe 


the testimony of those who have got at the! We will seek in this direction, and submit to 


truth in the matter by other means than out- 


ward perceptions, instead of believing our | about, and be willing that God should pros- 


own senses. That is precisely the revolution 
that all the sciences make. | 
Our whole warfare is between sensations | 
and science; between feelings and the word | 
of God. In giving ourselves to faith, we are | 
the true devotees of science, and carry it be-| 
yond the philosophers of this world. They 
tell people that they must not believe their 
own senses, but believe the testimony of 
learned men. We go further, and say, You 
must not believe your own senses nor the 
testimony of men, but the testimony of God. 
If we are faithful to the truth, it will work 
into us, till our feelings will conform to it.— 
But we must learn to be faithful to the truth, 
without stipulating that it shall make itself 
felt. Sensation must stand outside, and we 
must deal with the truth as it is by itself; 
and not be drawn hither and thither by the 
contradictions of feeling. 
True Communism. 





The prayer of Christ, that his disciples 
“may all be one,” is to be fulfilled in the 
dispensation of the fullness of times. “He 
will gather together in one, all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven, and which 
are on earth, even in him.” God will not al- 
low or prosper any Community that is not a 
growth and an increase of the unity formed 
in the Primitive Church 1800 years ago.— 
Jesus Christ is the seed of all true Comru- 
nism ; and he has received and digested intw 
himself a large body, that is a unit through- 
out. So far as we are his disciples, there is 
a process of identification, and fulfillment of 
Christ’s prayer for unity, going on between 
us and the identified life of heaven. God is 
so bent on unity, that all prosperity, all dis- 
tinct and providential manifestation of his 
good pleasure, will accompany that spirit. 
His blessing will follow the life that is thor- 
oughly identified .with the heavenly life, 
which can go forth and reproduce itself, re- 
ducing individuals to perfect identity with 
each other. ; 


“If we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another.” 
This means something more than to eat bread 
together. The word translated “ fellowship,” 
is koinonia, i. e., communism. If we walk in| 
the light, we have not merely friendship, but 


\find they have something in their breasts 


| People have disobeyed and dishonored God were 


to him, which has brought upon it the present 
judgment and destruction. 


self, to subdue hearts, and bring them into 
unity with himself and one another. It 
should be our prayer that “we may compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and hight; and to know 
| the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 


whatever process is necessary to bring it 


per the community spirit, and nothing else. 
This unity of life with life is substantial ; it 
is not figurative. The central organ which 
we call the heart, is an actual existence, and 
it is adapted to drink the eternal love of God. 
“He that believeth on me,” says Christ, 
“out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” It is in the flowing of living waters 
that unity exists. The heart is an insensible 
department of existence to people in a dead 
state. When they are under some strong 
excitement of fear or joy, they wake up and 


that_ is wonderfully concerned in happiness 
and misery. The termination of our educa- 
tion will be the waking into permanent ac- 
tion of that part of our nature. It will be- 
come the chiet seat of sensation. The rais- 
ing of that organ into consciousness, and ele- 
vating its character so that it can have 
communion with Christ, is the business of 
our salvation.—Home- Talk. 
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Theocratic Sign 





There are some signs that the idea of the Sov- 
ereignty of Jesus Christ, and the duty of acknowl- 
edging him as King of the world, is working in 
the public mind. We notice among the late Fast- 
day sermons, reported in the papers, one by the 
Rey. J. W. R. Sloane, pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in New-York city, in which he took the 
ground that the ways in which the American 


these : 

“ First : We have no recognition of His name 
or authority in the constitution of the United 
States. This fact is established by the simple 
reading of that document. 

“ Second: We have not recognized the Holy 
Scriptures as the fundamental law of the land. 

“ Third: We have refused to recognize the 
Lord Jesus Christ as King of nations. his has 
never been done, so far as we know, by this na- 
tion in any form. The claims of the Messiah 
have been entirely ignored. This truth we must 
recognize, whatever else we may do; while we 
leave this undone we shall not secure permanent 
prosperity and peace.” 

This is a true indictment of this nation. It is 
this failure to recognize and obey Christ—the 
failure and refusal to submit the national heart 


This is the national 





communism with each other. The word fel-| sin, beside which Slavery is a minor affair, and 
companionship ; but for which Slavery would have found no place 


lowship means literally, 


but communism is something more than that : li 


° . | 
and what kind of communism does the apos- | 


tle here mean? It is communism of blood. | 
He says, “ We have fellowship one with 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth | 
us from all sin.” There is communism. 
We are washed from our sins in Christ’s own 


times, that the Resolution of the U. 8. Senate, re- 
| questing the President to set apart a day of fast- 
®l-\ing and prayer, recognized the existence of 


cignty, however—in the following language : 


in the nation. 
It may be mentioned as another fact of the 


Christ and his mediatorial office—not his Sover- 


“ Encouraged in this day of trouble by the as- 





blood. He hath given us his heart’s blood. 
We may give our property into common 
stock, and then our labor, and our personal 
rights; yet with all this, we may not have 
begun to reach the fellowship or communisin 
that Christ brought into the world. He gave 
his heart’s blood to the world, and freely 
poured out his life unto death. That is the 
communism the apostle referred to, and the 
only true communism. Property combina- 
tions, and associated interests, are simply fa- 
vorable circumstances, in which we may at- 
tend to true communism. There is recipro- 
cal action between external circumstances 
and truecommunism. Right circumstances 
sre favorable to that union, and help it: and 
then that union works out and expresses it- 
self in externals. 


This is a great work: it is worthy of God 
to bring it about. 
cise. 


He can do it and no one 
He is able to subdue all things to him- 


surances of His word to seek Him in his appoint- 
ed way, through Jesus, the Senate do hereby re- 
quest the President to set apart a @ay for nation- 
al prayer.” 

This resolution was passed by the Senate dur- 
ing its Executive Session, and is the only instance 
which we recollect, of a recognition of Christ in 
any form by any branch of the Government. 

The President, however, in his Proclamation 
for a National fast in accordance with the Sen- 
ate’s Resolution, did not recognize Christ in any 
way. This neglect to recognize or acknowledge 
Christ by the President was made the subject of 
severe criticism by the Pittsburg Presbytery of 
the Scottish Presbyterian Covenanters. The re- 
port of their Committee on the President’s Proc- 
lamation, after criticising the Proclamation for 
failing to make the National fast an acceptable 
one to God by proclaiming universal freedom to 
the Slaves, says ; 

“The second defect in the Proclamation, 
and we cannot but consider it a most damaging 
one, is the neglect to acknowledge the authority 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, or to seek forgiveness 
and restoration to favor in His name. It is onl 
what we ask the Father in Christ’s name whic 


the Lord Jesus.’ 

“ Nations, as well as individuals, can heave no ac- 
cess to God except through the Mediator. “No 
man cometh to the Father but by me.” “For 
there is no other name under Heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” “He 
that denieth the Son the same hath not the Fa- 
ther.” ‘“ Now, therefore, kings, be wise; be in- 
structed ye judges of the earth; serve the Lord 
with fear ; Hiss the Son, lest he be angry and ye per- 
ish, if his anger be kindled but a little. —Ps. 2: 12. 

“Should this nation observe the day appointed 
as we trust they will observe it, it will be a na- 


after such an act there be not a manifest display 
of the Divine forgiveness and favor, we shall re- 
gard it as attributable to the two circumstances 
pointed out: First—The failure to break every 
yoke. Second—The neglect to honor the Son 
even as we honor the Father, and to seek pardon 
and favor in His name. Our past fastings have 
been followed by no manifest token of acceptance, 
and these were certainly the reasons. We would 
hope better things of this, but still with fear. We 
know that God is gracious, and will not expel His 
banished. 

“We would recommend to the congregations 
under our care that they observe the day appoint- 
ed by the President as a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer, and that they supplicate the Di- 
vine pardon and favor for the nation, through the 
only medium by which the mercy and favor of 
God can reach either individuals or nations, IN 
THE NAME OF CHRIST.” 

We note these facts as interesting indications of 
an undercurrent of feeling which is gravitating 
toward a national recognition of Christ. To 
bring about such a recognition, however, in a 
way which will bring the nation into the sympa- 
thy of Christ there must be an apprehension on 
the part of the people and their government, of 
the truth in regard to the Second Coming at, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the establishment 
and organization of the Kingdom of Heaven at 
that time. Without the truth on these points, 
the recognition of Christ, must necessarily be of 
a vague and unintelligent character, without true 
organic and saving power. * 
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The Spiritual Mind. 








The Intellectual department is generally con- 
sidered by the world, to be the highest and most 
important department of our nature, and the pro- 
fessions which demand for their successful prose- 
cution, its cultivation, are esteemed the most 
honorable. Accordingly, young men who wish 
for honorable distinction in society, are placed in 
institutions of learning, under the care of compe- 
tent instructors, where months and years are 
devoted to the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, often with serious detriment to other 
departments of their nature. The Social and 
Physical are but poorly attended to, while the 
Spiritual is but seldom thought of, or perhaps 
entirely ignored. 

The result of such a course is, that the learned 
professions are crowded with men who have often 
a very great development of the intellect, while 
their spiritual nature is dwarfed and feeble, and 
in many cases, without apparent life. Thesaying 
of Paul that “knowledge puffeth up,” is pecu- 
liarly verified in this class. They esteem them- 
selves competent to measure every thing pertain- 
ing to humanity, by their mental strength; and 
we are accordingly treated to systems of religion 
and interpretations of the Bible, based upon le- 
gal and moral foundations; or worse still, to 
schemes of infidelity that deny all past or pre- 
sent revelation. 

The trouble with this honored class is, that 
they view Truth from a false stand-point; and 
they might learn a valuable lesson, if they would 
but pause long enough to look at others below 
them in mental culture. If they should attempt 
to present truths of which they have an intellec- 
tual perception, and of which they are absolutely 
certain (for instance, facts developed by the 
mathematical sciences), to the mind of a man 
whose intellect is entirely uncultivated and un- 
enlightened, they would be met by astare of utter 
ignorance, or by bold denial and ridicule. What 
is the matter in this case? Evidently, there are 
faculties in the organization of the objector, 
which, having lain dormant from infancy, are 
powerless; and to such an extent, that he is not 
even aware of their existence ; and his ignorance 
only begets conceit. Precisely is this the case 
with the learned objector. He can see and pity 
the condition of the ignorant peasant, but when 
he is told of the spiritual mind, of sensible com- 
munion with the Father and the Son and the 
glories of the heavenly world, it is to him an 
array of empty words, and he too, in his heart, 
will deny and scoff at the testimony. 

But of late years, science has come to the aid 
of religion, and in the language of Daniel, 
“knowledge has been increased.” The Bible 
professes to be a revelation addressed to man. 
In the providence of God, men of-learning and 
of great mental depth and breadth, have been 
raised up, who have studied and analyzed man, 
and have demonstrated that he is not only pos- 


ed, ‘whatsoever we do, to do all in the name of|zance of and comprehend every object, science, 


and fact of the external world, but also of facul- 
ties having relation to the invisible world.— 
Phrenology has recognized an organ in the huv- 
man brain which it terms Spirituality, which ie 
possessed of the power of apprehending spirit- 
ual existence, up to deity itself, and of receiving 
influx without measure from the heavenly world. 

Accepting this deduction ,of science to be a 
fact, it becomes a matter of the utmost import- 
ance in an educational point of view, that such a 


tional indorsement of the Proclamation, and if|department should have proper aliment and a 


training adapted to its noble character. It is 
here that the Bible, so often rejected by infidels 
or misapplied by ignorant teachers of other de- 
partments, will be found to have its place and 
appropriate sphere. Itis preéminently a spirit 
ual book, adapted to a specific want of human 
nature. 

Like the cultivation of the intellect, the spirit 
ual nature requires persistent and patient culti- 
vation, and an advance by graduated steps to 
“the stature of the fullness of a man in Christ 
Jesus.” Bible Communism, aims to meet this 
great want of our nature; and furnish the truest 
and highest instruction to the spiritual part of 
our being that it is capable of receiving. 

J. L. W. 
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New Music Books.—Mason Brothers, New 
York, announce the following new musical 
works: 

Root’s SCHOOL FOR THE MELODEON, HARMONIUM, 
AND CABINET ORGAN, Consisting of Progressive 
Lessons, Studies, and Scales; Songs, Duets, 
Trios, and Quartets; Voluntaries, Interludes, 
and Recreative Pieces; for the Parlor and 
Choir; carefully prepared with reference to the 
Advancement of Learners, both in Technical 
Ability and Taste, as well as the True Devel- 
opment of the Powers and Beauties of these 
Instruments. A volume of 144 quarto pages. 
Price $2. By GEorRGE F. Roor. 

RECREATIONS FOR THE CABINET ORGAN, HARMO 
NIUM, OR MELODEON, Consisting of selections 
and arrangements of the most Popular Themes 
from Auber, Beethoven, Bellini, Donizetti, Han- 
del, Mozart, Rossini, Spohr, Verdi, and others. 
To be issued in six numbers of 16 pp. each, at 
intervals of two weeks. Sent by mail free on 
receipt of 30 cents for a single number, or $1, 
50 for the series. 

LATE NEWS. 

Battle in Virginia. 

Last week Gen. Hooker’s army crossed the 

Rappahannock at Kelly’s and United States fords, 

and advanced as far as Chancellorville, where 

Hooker established his headquarters, The cross 

ing commenced on Wednesday. Skirmishing 

continued while the crossing and advance were 
effected, and while the Union troops were feeling 
their way toward the Rebel lines; but no serious 
engagement took place till Saturday afternoon, 
when the Rebels under Jackson came out of their 
entrenchments and attacked the right wing of the 

Union army with great fury, and succeeded in 

driving it back in confusion, though their further 

advance was checked by reinforcements which 

Hooker promptly sent forward. This reverse is 

attributed to the conduct of the 11th corps under 

Gen. Howard, composed of Schurz’s, Steinwehr’s 

and Deven’s Divisions, who, it is reported were 

panic struck by the Rebel charges and fled in the 
most disorderly way, part of them throwing away 
their arms in their flight. The loss of the ground 
held by the 11th corps was all the more felt, as it 
necessitated the withdrawal of Gen. Sickles’ corps 
which, it is stated, had pierced the Rebel center, 
and gained the key to victory. The batile lasted 
till late in the night, when a charge was made by 

a body of Union troops, the Rebels driven back 

some distance, and a portion of the 12 pieces of 

artillery lost by the 11th corps was recaptured. 

The Union troops slept on their arms. The 

next morning about 5 o’clock the battle was re- 

newed and lasted about six hours. Itis described 
as the most terrific battle of the war, the carnage 
on both sides being dreadful. The Rebels showed 
the most determined bravery, charging it is said, 
up to the very mouths of the guns of the Union 
troops. During the battle Hooker was obliged to 
give ground to the Rebels and form a new line of 
battle. This makes it look as though the Rebels 
remained masters of the field, and had the best of 
it in the fight, though it is impossible to determine 
this positively till more full and reliable accounts 
are received trom the field of battle. By the last 
accounts we have, Gen. Hooker's army is’ repre- 
sented as being in a strong position, the right rest- 
ing on the Rapidan, and the left on the Rappe 
hannock,with the Rebels directly in front. While 
the great battle was in progress, a part of Hook- 
er’s army which had been left behind at their old 
quarters in front of Fredericksburg, crossed the 
river and occupied that city, and, it is said, one 
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line of the Rebel redoubts near that city, without 
much loss. Thus the Rebel army lies between 
the two parts of the Union army. 

Later—By later reports from the army on the 
Rappahannock, we learn that the Rebels, on Mon- 
day, again attacked Hooker’s army with the most 
desperate fury, but were repulsed with great 
slaughter. The corps of Hgoker’s army which 
attacked the Rebel entrenchments at Fredericks- 
burg, had succeeded, after hard fighting, in driv- 
ing the Rebels from them in great confusion 
towards Lee’s army at Chancellorville, some 44 
miles, thus placing themselves in the rear of 
Lee. They captured about a thousand of Reb- 
el prisoners, and lost about the same num- 
ber in killed and wounded, during the attack. 
Several thousand prisoners are said to have been 
taken by the army with Hooker near Chancellor- 
ville. A dispatch from Lee to Richmond, calling 
for reinforcements, had been intercepted, it is said, 
by the Unionists. In it he says, he can hold out 
but two days longer, unless relieved. It was 
also reported, that their Railroad communication 
with Richmond had been cut by the Union cay- 
alry, but this lacks confirmation. 

This intelligence makes the affair look decided- 
ly more favorable for the Union side ; but accord- 
ing to appearances there must still be much ter- 
rible fighting, before any decisive result is 
reached either way. 

On the Mississippi. 

Rebel accounts state that Gen. Grant is advan- 
cing upon Natchez, with the forces he has below 
Vicksburg and that the Union gunboats had had 
an engagement with the batteries at Grand Gulf, 
which resulted in their withdrawal to the Louis- 
jana shore, after a six hours cannonade. 

Gen. Dodge has been operating in Northern 
Alabama near Tuscumbia with considerable suc- 
sess. A fight is reported as going on between his 
forces and those of Rebel Gen. Forest ; but noth- 
ing definite is known about it. 

From Missouri. 

The Rebels under Gen Marmaduke, who recent- 
ly made a raid into Missouri, and attacked the 
Unionists at Cape Girardeau, have been driven 
out of the state again by the Unionists under 
Gen. Vandever, with considerable loss. In an- 
other quarter however, Price is reported to be 
preparing another expedition to invade the State. 


Banks’ Department. 

Late reports from Banks’ department represent 
that he is having still further successes. He has 
taken Opelousas and Alexandria on the Red 
River, which latter place he was holding at last 
dates. He had also captured several gunboats 
and steamers, and a considerable number of pris- 
oners. 

From Europe, 

The news from Europe is of an important and 
rather exciting character. France and England 
appear to have found further cause of irritation 
towards this country, in the seizure of another 
English vessel engaged in the coritraband trade 
with the Rebels, via Matamoras on the Rio 
Grande, we believe, and in the granting of certi- 
ficates of exemption by Minister Adams to ves- 
sels engaged in lawful trade with Mexico, through 
the above mentioned port. These certificates, as 
we understand them, are simply statements in 
writing from Mr. Adams, that he believes the 
vessel to be engaged in lawful trade with Mexico; 
and are designed to protect such vessels from de- 
tention by American cruisers. The London Times 
is particularly indignant over Mr Adams’ course, 
and says, “America relies upon the extreme re- 
luctance of England to engage in hostilities.” 
The French seem to be irritated at Mr. Adams’ 
course in giving certificates, on the ground that 
it affords the Mexicans an opportunity to procure 
arms, &c., from foreign countries. Rumors are 
also afloat that the French government is to re- 
call its Minister Mercier, on account of offensive 
and unfriendly acts of the United States govern- 
ment; but this is doubted. Whether this new 
ebullition of irritation seriously threatens hostili- 
ties between France and England and the United 
States, or whether like other similar causes of dis- 
turbance, it will pass off, or be amicably arranged, 
is of course uncertain. 

Some apprehensions are felt in Paris as to the 
attitude Russia will take in reply to the notes of 
the Three Powers in reference to Polish affairs. 
Should that reply be unfavorable, a collision be- 
tween France and Russia is feared. 

Active operations continue in Poland, several 
engagements having occurred ; but little is known 
here of the results. 

Prince William of Denmark had accepted the 
crown of Greece. 

Garibaldi was recovering from the old wounds, 
which have so long endangered his life. 

The Slave Trade. 

The President has officially proclaimed the ad- 
ditional article to the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britian for the suppression of 


distance of the island of San Domingo. 
The Pacific Railroad. 


whom 380,000, are Roman Catholics. These 
christians are now suffering severe persecutions, 
16,000, having been put to death in 1862, and 20, 
000 reduced to slavery. The prevailing religion 
of the empire is Budhism. 

———— 
A Community Journal. 








The pleasant weather of the past week or two, 
has clothed the fields in green again. The early 
flowers have come—the hyacinth, daffodil, crocus, 
violet and polyanthus in the gardens, the ane- 


wild-wood banks and beside running brooks.— 
The robins, blue-birds and song-sparrows are busy 
at their nests, and greet each morning with joy- 
ous songs. 


busy these days plowing and sowing, planting 
seeds, attending to the hot-beds, pruning and 
| grafting, planting vines and arranging vineyards. 
‘The prospects for fruit this year seem quite favor- 
able. The severe cold weather during a few days 
in the winter injured the Plum and Cherry buds, 
but the Pear and Apple trees promise well, as do 
the various smaller fruits. 


silk and traveling bags—three to the far West, op- 
erating in St. Louis, Illinois, Wisconsin, and on 
the routes thither. These western trips usually 
occupy six weeks or two months. 
Our home businesses are prospering and em- 
ploying all our available help, the farming depart- 
ment being obliged to hire several men. There 
has been considerable enlargement of the dairy 
during the past year. It now numbers 62 cows. 
We note also the purchase of some improved 
stock—Ayrshires—this spring. This is probably 
the beginning of the replacing of our heterogene- 
ous herd of native grades by the best breeds.— 
There is as much necessity, in a business point of 
view, for a dairy farmer to keep only the best 
kinds of stock, as there is for a horticulturist to 
grow only the best varieties of strawberries. 


COMMUNITY CRITICISM. 


Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU 
rree.— Christ. 





From the Circular, Mar. 16, 1858. 


The Spirit of Truth and Criticism. 





The Spirit of Truth is by its very nature a spirit 
of criticism. It is a searcher of hearts. If we in- 
vite it into our circle, it cannot help criticising us 
so long as there is anything among us to be criti- 
cised. It is impossible to separate the idea of 
criticism from the Spirit. We might as well try 
to separate the idea of discovery from light.— 
Those who are afraid of criticism exclude the 
Spirit ot Truth from their circle, because it cannot 
go where criticism is offensive. If we were all 
near-sighted, and could but just see one another, 
and were so accustomed to that state that we 
should be unpleasantly affected by the presence of 
a person with a wide-awake eye, such a person 
would be disqualified for our society. The Spir- 
it of Truth unfortunately has such clear eyes, that 
itis disqualified for any society which is averse 
to thorough examination. 

Openness to criticism is the best invitation to 
the Spirit of Truth. Ifthe Rapping circles, who 
are eager to get into communication with various 
spirits, desire communication with the dest spirit, 
here is the way. Let them sit round a table, pine 
or mahogany, it makes no difference; the number 
of the circle from “two or three,” to twenty ; and 
let some one offer himself for free remark. Then 
let a round of honest, thorough criticism com- 
mence, and before the operation is finished, some- 
thing better than rappings will come. The Spir- 

it of Truth will be attracted, because it is predis- 
posed to all processes of inspection, particularly 

of character. We should not be afraid to war- 

rant that any circle which should try this experi- 

ment, would have some interesting manifestations 

to report. 

The churches who have long been praying for 

the Holy Spirit, with little success, should know 

what they pray for, that itis a spirit of judgment. 

Perhaps they are not humble and sincere enough 


posed to be veted by the counties along the road. | 

—lIn the empire of Assam in South-eastern Asia, 
comprising Cochin China, Tonquin, and a part of | 
Camboja there is a population of 15,000,000, of 


Several of our members are now absent, selling | 


cal right of visit and detention, by providing that | for it to exercise toward them in their present | thankfulness for his long-suffering patience mani- 
it may also be exercised within thirty leagues of | state, that of a critic. 
the island of Madagascar, within thirty leagues of 


|fested towards me. Many times he has justified 


The Spirit of Truth is of the nature of fire as |me when I could not have justified myself; and 
the island of Porto Rico, and within the same} wel] as of light—it cannot visit us without burn- | “7d encouraged and comforted me by such prom. 


|ing whatever is not tried gold. Still it is called | ises as the following: “ If we confess our sins, be 
the Comforter. The ultimate effect of all its criti- | §§ faithful and just to forgive us our sins and w 


| —_ 
| Selections from Reports 
FURNISHED BY OUR SYSTEM OF CRITICISM. 
Criticism of Mrs. M—Mrs. M. has a good heart 
|and is kind, generous, sympathetic and sisterly. 
She is, however, naturally superficial—her life 
| runs too much in superficial channels. 
| depth, and decision, and firmness of purpose. Is 
too easily influenced and drawn down by her fel- 
lowships, Should seek the ascending fellowship 
more. She has improved during the past year in 
regard tosincerity. She is naturally rather insin- 
cere and secretive. 





| thy has subjected her to weakness of body. 
| saved from superficiality and insincerity. She 
| thinks too much of dress, and has a good deal of 
pride. She talks too much. This is a source of 
weakness to her. 


silent and reflective. 
trouble and insincerity. 


She needs | 


She has been rather open | 
with her outside friends since a last visit with | 
them ; and dropping down into worldly sympa- | 
She | 
mones, blood root, adder-tongue, and others on | should straighten herself up and go to God to be | MPs: le 


| Our Heavenly Mother. 


She is, in fact, an excessive | is the mother of us all.” 
Our farmers, gardeners, and fruit-growers are talker when she feels well. She needs to become | 
It would save her from) kind, compassionate, and loving mother—for in 
She is quite sensitive this relation I can realize in some degree, the 


The California Legislature at its recent session | Cisms is comfort—comfort from stage to stage in | cleanse us from ali unrighteousness.” “ Ye shal) 
made appropriations from the State Treasury of | the details of the process, and everlasting comfort | an the truth, and the truth shall make you 
$10,000 per mile towards building the Pacific |in the end, when we shall be without fault, | free. 
railroad. This is additional to the $2,000,000 pro- | through its faithfulness. | 


The more I know of God, the more I love him. 
I realize that his wisdom and goodness are 
boundless. 
| I desire to present the same receptivity of 


| heart towards the heavens, as Christ did to his 


’| Father ; have no will of my own, but’think their 


| thoughts and speak their words. I know God is 
my truest and best friend, and will lead me iw 
| the path of righteousness and truth. I wish to 
|manifest my sense of his goodness, by patiently 


| trusting him in times of temptation and darkness, 
| also by coming boldly to him for grace and help 
| in time of need. 


What a glorious inheritance ours, to have such 
friends to prepare us to enjoy, and pilot us into 
our future home, where there is joy for evermore! 

8. K. D. 





“ But Jerusalem which is above is free, which 
Gal. 4: 26. 
I love to’ think of the Primitive Church as 4 


/and nervous, and thinks too much about herself; deep anxiety, the care, and heart-yearnings she 


j and her own feelings. Her nervousness confuses 
| her at times. She should find a way out of it, by 


|point, Is quite apt to be led by impulse. 
has improved during the past year. 
cism well, and is much loved. 
Criticism of H.—W hat faults E. has seem 
to be deeply covered up. She has a sort of 
nice outlook for herself. Is generally very 
careful to square her actions and expressions 
to public opinion—dislikes to do anything 
unpopular She sometimes finds fault with 
those who have charge of our domestic ar- 
rangements—thinks they don’t do as well as 
they might, and that if she had the manage- 
ment of things she should do differently.— 
| Perhaps she judges without a sufficient knowl- 
edge of all the difficulties they are liable to 
encounter, She is strong and capable her- 
self, and possibly fails in charity toward 
those who are weaker. She is sometimes 
too independent, and lacks due respect for 
Her criticisms of things occa- 
She makes 
comparisons ; says if such a person is treat- 





her superiors. 
sionally manifest a narrow mind. 


ed thus and sol ought to be. 
small-hearted position, and virtually amounts 
She formerly had 
achild-like reverence for Community arrange- 
ments, and was always ready to go where her 
services seemed to be required; but it was 
thought her simplicity in this respect had 
She needs 


to quarrelling with God. 


been somewhat corrupted of late. 
more spiritual acquaintance with Christ ; more 
flexibility of will, and a soft and yielding 
spirit to the purposes of God. All the suf- 
fering she has had seems to have been neces- 
sary to break up a kind of hardness there is 
about her. She should take it as from the 
Lord, and let it lead her to Christ, and should 
pray for permanent brokenness of heart, and 
loathing of self. 





ome 


The Goodness of God. 





Occasionally I have a glimpse of God’s char- 
acter that delights my heart, and fills it with joy 
unutterable. I think of him as a wise, faithful, 
and exceedingly loving Father, who has been for 
these thousands of years watching over and seek- 
ing the good of his children, and who has treasures 
and blessings prepared for them, that have not 
entered into the heart of man. 

Our heavenly Father is long-suffering but 
faithful, and will secure the obedience of his child- 
ren. Lappreciate his faithfulness, and wish to 
justify his decision and faithfulness in taking 
away our idols. However trying and adverse 
our circumstances may be, they are all arranged 
by a loving hand. Love and mercy temper all 
God’s chastenings. He graduates his discipline 


_ | two 
This is a} 


| hindering the growth of what is beneath. 


feels for her unworthy child. However heedlese 
}and unmindful we may have been of the love and 





| studying quietness and repose in Christ. It was | faithfulness that has watched over us—yet we 
thought that there is a tendency to fanaticism in shall, sooner or later, be brought to feel and ap- 
her—more manifest, perhaps, formerly than at) preciate the closeness of the intimacy that exists 
present; but she needs to examine herself on this | between us, and be thankful for her oversight and 
She | guardianship. Though she understands all our 
Takes criti- | wants, and regards us with the tenderest of feel- 


ings, yet she does not suffer the maternal relation 
to blind her eyes to our many weaknesses, and 
she will not withhold the rod when she perceives 
that chastening will refine our spirits or correct 
our faults. 

With such a mother in the heavens, shedding 
forth her love in our hearts, how can we ever be 
tempted to complain of our circumstances, or 
grumble and think evil of criticism. Every thing 
is urging us on to acloser and more perfect fel- 
lowship with Christ and his redeemed church.— 
If we are to be presented to them finally “ with- 
out spot or wrinkle,” thrice welcome any measure 
that shall hasten the work of purification, thus fit- 
ting us for that glorious and permanent union. 

E. Y. J. 
— —mepeeee 
A Reflection 
While observing the other day the beauties of na- 
ture, and the great change that has has taken place 
within a few weeks in the outward world, my 
eyes wandered to the distant hills in search for 
snow banks that have been visible for 
several weeks. I have watched them from day 


' to day, and often thought, how long will they re- 


main? But they were now gone. Under the 
warm and genial rays of the sun and the influ- 
ence of Spring, they have melted away, and the 
places they have occupied will soon be covered 
with new and fresh life. From their disappear- 
ance, I gathered this lesson of faith and hope: 

In our characters, there are often prominent, 
outstanding faults that are as distinctly visible to 
the eye as those banks of snow have been, and 
that are as much out of place, covering up and 
But 
is there not some warm and genial influence, 
like that of the sun, that will gradually cause 
them to disappear? Our daily experience teaches 
us there is; and that power is Christ in us a whow 
Savior. This fact, in connection with the inflv- 
ences that grow out of it, will gradually cause our 
many and prominent faults to disappear, and in 
their places spring up the fruits of the Spirit, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meckness, and temperance. My heart 
thanks God for the evidences of this power, both 
in myself and in my brothers and sisters around 
me. L. A. T. 

——— bop —-—-—— 

Movine A Curmmnry.—A remarkable work was 
accomplished at Worcester, Mass., last week. 
The chimney-stack at the iron-works of Nathan 
Washburn, which is 100 feet high, having in i: 
60,000 bricks and weighing 170 tuns, was moved 
a distance of 150 feet and turned partly around, 
without the slightest accident, and not even « 
brick was dislocated.—Commercial Bulletin 

—  -eege 

THe NATIONAL ACADEMY OF Bcrences.—At 
the late session of Congress, an act was passed 
for the formation ofa National Academy of Sci- 
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of Science, were included in the bill. A prelim- 
inary meeting of the corporators was held in this 
city, last week, and fifty members were present. 
Prof. Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, 
was chosen president. A committee was appoint- 
ed to report a plan of organization for the Acad- 
emy. 
— — ooo 
Life’s Answer. 





BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





I know not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best, or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain; 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smile and glee ; 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine ; 
And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail, 
I have on board ; . 

Above the raving of the gale, 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite— 

I shall not fall. 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light ; 
He tempers all. 

Safe to the land, safe to the land— 
The end is this; 

And then with him go hand in hand, 
far into bliss. 

—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
—__—ameore 
The Wonders of Words. 





From an interesting article in the Continental 
Monthly on the “ Wonders of Words” we clip 
some of the best paragraphs: 

Some words are the very essence of poetry ; 
redolent with all beauteous phantasies ; odorifer- 
ous as flowers in spring, or discoursing an awful 
organ-melody, like to the re-bellowing of the 
hoarse-sounding sea. For instance, those two no- 
ble old Saxon words “main” and “deep,” that 
we apply to'the ocean—what a music is there 
about them! The “main” is the maegen—the 
strength, the strong one ; the great “ deep” is pre- 
cisely what the name imports. Our employment 
of “deep” reminds of the Latin altum, which, 
properly signifying high or lofty, is, by a familiar 
species of metonymy, put for its opposite. 

The “ Levant,” “ Orient,” and “ Occident” are 
all true translations from nature. The “ Levant” 
is where the sun is evant, raising himself up. 
“Orient” will be recognized as the same figure 
from orior; while “ occident” is, of course, the 
opposite in signification, namely, the declining, 
the “ setting place.” 

How few of those who use that very vague, 
grandiloquent word ‘“ Ambrosial” know that it 
has reference to the “ambrosia” (AMBROTOS, im- 
mortal), the food of the Gods! It has, however, 
a secondary signification, namely, that of an un- 
guent, or perfume, hence, fragrant; and this is 
the prevailing idea in our “ambrosial”: instance 
Milton’s “ambrosial flowers.” It was, like the 
“nectar” (NEKTAR, an ¢lizir vite), considered a 
veritable elixir of immortality, and consequently 
denied to men. 

The daisy (Saxon Daeges ege) has often been 
-cited as fragrant with poesy. It isthe Day's Eye. 
-.“ Auburn” is probably connected with brennan, 
‘and means sun-burned, analogous, indeed, to 
“ Ethiopian” (arrH1ops ), one whom the sun has 
looked upon. 

' How seldom do we think, in uttering “ adieu,” 
that we verily say, I commend you a Dieu—to 
God ; that the lightly-spoken good-by means God 
be wi? you, or that the (if possible) still more fre- 
quent and wnthinking “thank you,” in reality 
assures the person addressed—J will think often 
of you. 

Oh! what an overflowing fullness of truth and 
beauty is there wrapped up in the core of these 
articulations that we so heedlessly utter, would 
we but make use of the wizard’s wand wherewith 
to evoke them! What an exhausgtless wealth 
does there lie in even the humblest ,fruitage and 
flowerage of language, and what a fecundity have 
even dry “ roots!” 

“ Thinkest thou there were no poets till Dan 
Chaucer ?” asks our great Thomas; “no heart 
burning with a thought, which it could not hold, 
and had no word for you; and needed to shape 
and coin a word for—what thou callest a meta- 
phor, trope, or the like? For every word we 


have, there was such a man and poet. The cold- 
est word was once a glowing new metaphor, and 
bold questionable originality. ‘ Thy very aTTEN- 
TION, does it not mean an atientio, a STRETCHING- 
to? Fancy that act of the mind which all were 
conscious of, which none had yet named—when 
this new ‘poet’ first felt bound and driven to 
name it! His questionable originality and new 
glowing metaphor was found adoptible, intelligi- 
ble; and remains our name for it to this day.” 

This seems to be a pet etymology of Carlyle, as 
he makes Professor Teufelsdrockh give it to us 
also. ‘ 

Nor less of a poet was that Grecian man who 
first named this beauteous world—with its bound- 
less unity in variety—the Kosmos, the order the 
adornment. But 

“ Alas for the rarity 


Of Christian charity,” 


and 
** Ah! the inanity 


Of frail humanity,” 
that first induced some luckless mortal to give to 
certain mysterious compounds the appellation of 
cosmetics | 

Again, how finely did the Roman call his hero- 
ism his “ virtus” his v¢rtue—his manliness. With 
the Italians, however, it became quite a different 
thing; for his “ virtu” is none other than his love 
of the fine arts (these being to him the only sub- 
ject of manly occupation), a mere objet de vertu ; 
and his virtuoso has no more virtuousness or man- 
liness about him than what appertains to being 
skilled in the fine arts. With us, our “ virtue” is 

. Well, as soon as we can find out, we will 
tell you. 

The “ halcyon” days! What a balmy serenity 
hovers around them—basking in the sunlight of 
undisturbed tranquility. This we feel; but how 
we realize it after reading the little family secret 
that it wraps up! The aLKUON (halcyon)—alcedo 
hispida—was the name applied by the Greeks to 
the kingfisher (a name commonly derived from ALs- 
KUO, i. e., sea-conceiving, from the fact of this bird’s 
being said to lay her eggs in rocks near the sea), 
and the ALKUONIDES EMERAI—/alcyon days—were 
those fourteen “during the calm weather about 
the winter solstice,” during which the bird was 
said to build her nest and lay her eggs; hence by 
an easy transition, perfect quietude in general. 

Those who have felt the bitter, biting effect of 
“sarcasm” will hardly be disposed to consider it 
a metaphor even should we trace it back to the 
Greek 8ARKAZO—1o tear off the flesh (SARx) literally 
to “flay.” “Satire” again, has an arbitrary 
enough origin ; it is satira from satur mized; and 
the application is as follows: each species of po- 
etry had, among the Romans, its own special kind 
of versification ; thus the hexameter was used in 
the epic, the iambic in the drama, etc. Ennius, 
however, the earliest Latin ‘satirist’ first disre- 
garded these conventionalities, and introduced a 
medley (satira) of all kinds of metres. It after- 
ward however, lost this idea of a melange, and 
acquired the notation of a poem “ directed against 
the vices and failings of men with a view to their 
correction.” 

Perhaps we owe to reviewing the metaphorical 
applications of such terms as “caustic” “ mor- 
dant” “ piquant” etc, in their burning, biting, and 
pricking senses. 

But “review,” itself, we are to regard as pure 
metaphor. Our friend “Snooks,” at least, found 
that out; for, instead of re-viewing—i. e. viewing 
again and again his book, they pronounced it to 
be decidedly bad without any examination what- 
ever. A “critic” we all recognize in his char- 
acter of judge or umpire ; but is it that he always 
possesses discrimination—has he always insight 
(for these are the primary ideas attaching them- 
selves to KRINO, Whence KRITIKOS comes)—does 
he divide between the merely arbitrary and inci- 
dental, and see into the dbediens and eternal Art- 
Soul that vivifies a poem or a picture? If so, 
then he is a critic indeed. 

“In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mighty Julius fell, 


The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.” 


We do not quote this for the sake of the ma- 
king-the-hair-to-stand-on-end tendencies of the 
last two lines, but through the voluptuous quies- 
cence of the first, 

“Inthe most high and palmy’state of Rome,” 
to introduce the beautifully metaphorical expres- 
sion, “palmy.” It will, of course, be immedi- 
ately recognized as being from the “ palm ” tree; 
that is to say, palm-abounding. And. what vis- 
ions of orient splendor does it bear with it, waft- 
ing on its wings the very aroma of the isles of 
the blessed, MAKARON NESOI—or 
“Where the ye East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold!” 
It bears us away with it, and we stand on ‘that 
sun-kissed land “ 
‘“Whose rivers wander over sands,of gold.” 


The palm being to the Oriental of such passing 
price, we can easily imagine how. he would so en- 
| hance its value as to make it the type of every 
|thing that is prosperous and glorious and 
! nalmy ;” the beau-ideal of everything that is flour- 
hishing. Hear what Sir Walter Raleigh says on 
| this subject: “ Nothing better proveth the excel- 
| Iency of this soil than the abundant growing of 
}the pam trees without labor of man. This tree 

alone giveth unto man whatsoever his life beggeth at 
natures hand.” 








“ Paradise” too is oriental in all its associations. 
It is PARADEISOS, that is, a park or pleasure ground 
in which sense it is constantly employed by Xeno- 
phon, as every weary youth who has parasanged 
it with him knows. 


_—-<—S°s 


America before the Coal Age. 

Agassiz, in the Atlantic for May, gives the fol- 
lowing description of this Continent at the begin- 
ning of the Carboniferous or Coal period: 

Draw two lines on your map, the upper 
one running from the mouth of the St Law- 
rence westward nearly to St. Paul on the 
Mississippi, and the lower one from the neigh- 
borhood of St. Johns in Newfoundland run- 
ning southwesterly about to the point where 
the Wisconsin joins the Mississippi, but jut- 
ting down to form an extensive peninsula 
comprising part of the States of Indiana and 
Illinois, and you include between them all of 
the United States which existed at the close of 
the Devonian period. The upper line rests 
against the granite hills dividing the Silurian 
and Devonian deposits of the British Posses- 
sions to the North from those of the United 
States to the south, Canada itself consisting 
in great part, of the granite ridge. 

How far the early deposits extended to the 
north of the Laurentian Hills, as well as the 
outline of that portion of the continent in 
those times, remains still very problematical ; 
but the investigation thus far undertaken in 
those regions would lead to the supposition 
that the same granite upheaval which raised 
Canada stretched northward in a broad, low 
ridge of land, widening in its upper part and 
extending to the neighborhood of Bathurst 
Inlet and King William’s Island, while on ei- 
ther side of it to the east and west the Siluri- 
an and Devonian deposits extended far to- 
ward the present outlines of the continent. 

Indeed, our geological surveys, as well as 
the information otherwise obtained concern- 
ing the primitive condition of North Ameri- 
ca and the gradual accessions it has received 
in more recent periods, point to a very ear- 
ly circumscription of the area which, in the 
course of time, was to become the continent 
we now inhabit, with its modern features.— 
Not only from the geology of America, but 
from that of Europe also, it would seem that 
the position of the continents was sketched 
out very early in the progressive develop- 
ment of the physical constitution of our earth. 
It is true that in the present state of our 
knowledge such wide generalizations must 
be taken with caution, and held in abeyance 
to the additional facts which future investiga- 
tions may develop. But thus far the results 
certainly do not sustain the theories which 
have lately found favor among geologists, of 
entire changes in the relative distribution of 
land and sea and in the connection of conti- 
nents with one another; on the contrary, it 
would appear, that, in accordance with the 
laws of all organic progress, arising from a 
fixed starting-point and proceeding through 
regular changes toward a well-defined end, 
the continents have grown steadily and con- 
sistently from the beginning, through succes- 
sive accessions in a definite direction, to their 
present form and organic correlations. _ If, 
indeed, there is any meaning in the remarka- 
bly symmetrical combinations of the double 
twin continents in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
so closely soldered in their northern half, as 
contrasted with the single pair in the Western 
Hemisphere, isolated in their position, but so 
strikingly similar in their outlines, they must 
be the result of a progressive and predeter- 
mined growth already hinted at in the rela- 
tive position and gradual increase of the first 
land raised above the level of the ocean. 

However this may be, there can be no 
doubt that we now know with tolerable accu- 
racy the limits of the land raised above the 
water at that period in the present United 
States. Let us see, then, what we _ inclose 
between our two lines. We have Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, the greater part of 
New England, the whole of New York, a 
narrow strip.elong the north of Ohio, a great 
part of Indiana and Illinois, and nearly the 
whole of Miehigan and Wisconsin. 

Within this region lie all the Great Lakes. 
The origin ofthese large troughs, holding such 
immense sheets of fresh water, remains still 
the subject of discussion and investigation 
among geologists. ..It has been supposed that 
in the primitive configuration of the globe, 
when the formation of those depressions at 
the poles in which'the Arctic seas are accu- 
mulated gave rise to a corresponding protru- 
sion at the equator, the curve thus produced 
throughout the North Temperate Zone may 
have forced up the Canada granite, and have 
caused, at the same time, those rents in the 
earth’s surface now filled by the Canada lakes ; 
and this view is sustained by the fact that 
there is a belt of lakes, among which, howev- 








er the Canada lakes are far the largest, all 
around the world in that latitude. The geo. 
logical phenomena connected with all these 
lakes have not, however, been investigated 
with sufficient accuracy and detail, nor has 
there been any comparison of them exten- 
sive and comprehensive enough to justify the 
adoption of any theory respecting their origin. 
In an excursion to Lake Superior, some years 
since, I satisfied myself that the position and 
outline of that particular lake had their im- 
mediate cause in several distinct systems of 
dikes which intersect its northern shore, and 
have probably cut up the whole tract of rock 
over the space now filled by that wonderful 
sheet of fresh water, in such a way as to de- 
stroy its continnuity, to produce depressions, 
and gradually create the excavation which 
now forms the basin of the lake. How far 
the same causes have been effectual in produ- 
cing the other large lakes I am unable to say, 
never having had the opportunity of studying 
their formation with the same care. ' 

The existence of the numerous smaller 
lakes running north and south in the State of 
New York, as the Canandaigua, Seneca, Cay- 
uga, etc., is more easily accounted for.— 
Slow and gradual as was the process by which 
all that region was lifted above the ocean, it 
was, nevertheless, accompanied by powerful 
dislocations of the stratified: deposits, as we 
shall see when we examine them with refer- 
ence to the local phenomena connected with 
them. To these dislocations of the strata 
we owe the transverse cracks across the cen- 
tral part of New York, which needed only 
the addition of the fresh water poured into 
them by the rains to transform them into 
akes. 

At the close of the Devonian period, sev- 
eral upheavals occurred of great significance 
for the future history of America. One in 
Ohio raised the elevated ground on which 
Cincinnati now stands; another hill lifted its 
granite crest in Missouri, raising with it an ex- 
extensive tract of Silurian and Devonian de- 
posits; while a smaller one, whick does not 
seem, however, to have disturbed the beds 
about it so powerfully, broke through in Ar- 
kansas. At the same time, elevations took 
place toward the East,—the first links, few 
and detached, in the great Alleghany chain 
which now raises its rocky wall from New 
England to Alabama. 

In the Ohio hill, the granite did not break 
through, though the force of the upheaval 
was such as to rend asunder the Devonian 
deposits, for we find them lying torn and bro- 
ken about the base of the hill; while the Si- 
lurian beds, which should underlie them in 
their natural position, form its centre and 
summit, This accounts for the great profu- 
sion of Silurian organic remains in that neigh- 
borhood. Indeed, there is no locality which 
forces upon the observer more strongly the 
conviction of the profusion and richness of 
the early creation; for one may actually col- 
lect the remains of Silurian Shells and Crus- 
tacea by cart-loads around the city of Cincin- 
nati. A naturalist would find it difficult to 
gather along any modern sea-shore, even on 
tropical coasts, where marine life is more 
abundant than elsewhere, so rich a harvest, in 
the same time, as he will bring home from an 
hour’s ramble in the environs of that city. 

These elevations naturally gave rise to de- 
pressions between themselves and the land 
on either side of them, and caused also so 
many counter-slopes dipping toward the uni- 
form southern slope already formed at the 
north. Thus between the several new up- 
heavals, as well as between them all and the 
land to the north, of them, wide basins or 
troughs were formed, inclosed on the south, 
west, and east, by low hills (for these more 
recent irruptions were, like all the early up- 
heavals, insignificant in hight), and bounded 
on the north by the more ancient shores of 
the preceeding ages. 

These were the inland seas of the Carbon- 
iferous period. Here, again, we must infer 
the successive stages of a history which we 
can read only in its results. Shut out from 
the ocean, these shallow sea-basins were grad- 
ually changed by the rains to fresh water- 
lakes; the lakes, in their turn, underwent a 
transformation, becoming filled in the course 
of centuries, with the materials worn away 
from their. shores, with the debris of the ani- 
mals which lived and died, in their waters, as 
well as with the decaying matter from aquat- 
ic plants, till at last they were changed to 
spreading .marshes, and on these marshes 
arose the gigantic fern-vegetation of which 
the first forests chiefly consisted. Such «+e 
the separate chapters in the history of the 
coal-basins of Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvsnia 
New England and Novia Scotia. First i 
land seas, then fresh water-lakes, then spread- 
ing marshes, then gigantic forests, and lastly 
vast storehouses of coal for the human race. 
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